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ABSTRACT 

This is a true story. In November 1553, I heard the first 
reports of the shooting in Dallas. On Hay 12, 19 67 i was asked to 
participate in a shooting test conducted by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The test was to determine a highly controversial point con- 
cerning the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. Could the 
Italian rifle be fired as fast and as accurately as Oswald had to in 
Dallas? I proved that it could. My aroused curiosity led me to Dr. 
Russel S. Fisher who had studied the original photographs and x-rays 
taken during the autopsy. He noted that the' entry and exit points in 
the head were far removed from those shown by the Warren Commission. 
Tnere was also great difference in bullet behavior. I next visited 
Dr. Alfred Olivier at Edgewood Arsenal. He had fired test shots into 
inert skulls for the Warren Commission. Ralph Reppert, finn n ?por«8 
reporter, interviewed me. Shortly thereafter, I discovered the loca- 
tion Oi. the rifle. With this", information I reconstructed, in my 
opinion, what took place in Dallas, that is, that the fatal bullet 
was accidentally fired by a bodyguard in the following car. 

Around this time the Select Committee on Assassinations was 
formed. I was also asked to write an article for the 
■H ed i es] iTom-nal . Both articles were presented to the Select Committee. 
Although evidence presented to -the Select Committee and conversations 
with a number of experts all tended to confirm ity deductions, a 
reevaluation of the medical evidence has led me to believe that 
regardless of the origin of the bullet, Kennedy would probably 

have not survived the original throat wound inflicted by Oswald. 
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I. Pre-Publication and Publication 

On a K=y morning in 1967 the telephone rang in my home in Towson, 
Maryland. It was Bill Fitchett, a hunting buddy, with a strange 
request. Someone was conducting rifle tests, with hunters and target 
shooters of varied backgrounds, in an effort to prove something. 

Could I take the day off and help out? Suspecting the results of the 
tests might be used later as evidence in a court case, I agreed to 
participate. 

I am a gunsmith, owning and operating Donahue's Gun Specialties’ 
on Dulaney Valley Road in Towson. I have developed patentable addi- 
tions and modifications for firearms, principally with Remington and 
Winchester. I worked on the guns of Olympic Team shooters and am 
often consulted by attorneys to testify as a firearms expert and 
exaiainer. 

Half an hour later Bill Fitchett, with his brother T. Somerset 
(Set) Fitchett, another hunting buddy, picked me up and we drove to 
the Maryland Lava Company, near Bel Air.’ There we picked up John 
Dinning, the Fitchetts' brother-in-law, had lunch and headed for the 
H. P. White Ballistics Laboratory not far away. 

This installation has laboratories for incredibly fine testing, 
plus nearly a hundred acres of partially wooded land with firing 
ranges. It is the biggest independent ballistics research center in 
the country. There they conduct performance tests with arms and ammu- 
nition for clients ranging from i-nventors and arms manufacturers to 
insurance companies and police departments. 

Laboratory technicians took the four of us to a basement range. 
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One of the laboratory men directed me to a firing point. Op to this 
time I had no idea what tests we were to perform or why. Approaching 
the range bench I saw a high powered military rifle lying on its side. 
The gun was an Italian Mannlicher-Carcano of the same make and model 
Lee Harvey Oswald is said to have fired at President Kennedy in Dallas 
on November 22, 1963. None of us had ever before fired a Mannlicher. 
Like the Oswald rifle, this one was equipped with an inexpensive 
Japanese four-power telescopic sight designed for a .22 rifle. 

Bit by bit, we were filled in on the test. Many had critizea the 
V7arren Report for its one-assassin theory, claiming it was impossible 
to fire the Mannlicher-Carcano three times in the 6.5 seconds the 
assassin is thought to have had to fire at the President. The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, in a televised 'testing program later to be 
narrated by Walter Cronkite, was trying either to prove or disprove 
the claim. 

Like the Oswald rifle, the test weapon was equipped with a 
"makeshift" sling. 

We were told to fire three series of three shots each at a target 
about 150 feet away, each series as close as possible to five seconds. 
1 noticed th at the cartridges handed roe, although of the same type 
Oswald had fired, were not new ammunition, but reloads. 

I also noticed that some of the range's terminal lights weren't 
working, leaving the target less visible than we would have liked, and 
the target itself was already well peppered with bullet holes, which 
would make it impossible to determine any accuracy. 

No matter, the three of us were told; this phase of the test fir- 
ing wasn't being made to prove accuracy, but merely to let them famil- 
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iarize us with the Iiannlicher—Carcano. 

It required familiarization. It is a six-shot rifle which 
operates with a bolt action similar to that of the .30-caliber 1903 
Springfield used by most American draftees in basic training in both 
World Wars. But its bolt action is much stiffer, even awkward. After 
a spent shell is ejected by the drawn back bolt, the bolt roust be 
thrust forward with considerable force by the heel of the hand to 
insert a new shell into the breech. 

The offhand approach to the test firing, I learned, was deliber- 
ate. CBS had given none of its test marksmen any more advance notice 
than necessary, apparently feeling that if any of. us had time to prac- 
tice with the Mannlicher, the test scores would have been meaningless. 
I also learned we were not to be paid for our time and trouble, 
regardless of what kind of scores we, shot, another CBS measure in the 
interests of impartiality. ( 

After firing, we left the basement range and moved to a hilly, 
heavily wooded spot on the laboratory grounds. Here we found a par- 
tial reconstruction of the Dealy Plaza site in Dallas where President 
Kennedy had been shot. Workmen had constructed a 60-foot wooden . 
tower on the side of a hill. In a route which had been surveyed and 
staked out to dupl icate Elm Street in Dallas, was a miniature railroad 

S' r C «.£./• / 

track. On it was an electrically powered vehicle which could be made 
to travel at about 11 miles an hour, the speed of the presidential 
procession as it moved along Elm Street on that fateful day. Mounted 
on the vehicle was a standard FBI rapid-fire training target, the 
life-size silhouette of a man's head and shoulders. ^ f ( ! 1 

I could see a lot of planning had gone into the CBS test. 
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and military marksmen had test-fired Oswald's rifle for the Warren 
Commission's fact finding on the rifle's capabilities. The questions 
at hand had dealt with how the rifle would perform against a moving 
target. But the FBI had done its test-firing at ststi nnsry targets. 
They did not explain why. 

• v A ‘ 

The FBI marksmen also had fired from an elevation of only about 
30 feet, CBS was later to explain in its broadcasts — which was about 
h&lf the height of the sixth floor of the school book depository from 
which Oswald allegedly fired. 

At the base of the higher tower CBS had built, I was handed 
another Mannlicher-Carcano. 

, I we s giving my full attention to the business at hand. It 
didn't hit me until later — like, a dash of cold water— that I had 
noticed the serial number on that rifle. Because most military 
firearms have at least six- or seven-digit serial numbers, this one 
had caught my attention. I remember it as C 2766. aM- ^ 1 

honesty, I must adroit my imagination could play tricks on 
me as readily as with the next man, and it is possible that my subcon- 
scious mind is still working overtime on this incident. But in my 

I still feel 100 per cent sure I remember that number correctly. 
The serial number on the rifle Oswald used, I later ascertained by 
checking the Warren Report 15, p. 86] , was C 2766. That weapon is 
supposed to have been locked up, along with other assassination 
evidence, in the National Archives. 

The day had turned windy and cloudy, and I felt the tower shudder 
as a gust of wind hit it. At the top level were other members of the 
test group, three state policemen in uniform, two wearing pistol 
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expert medals, the third with a sharpshooter rating. Months later I 
discovered that an additional seven marksmen fired the following day. 

The three of us comprising the civilian half of the six-man test 
team represented a varied background. Set Fitchett is an excellent 
all-around marksman, highly skilled with pistol, rifle and shotgun. 

As a varmint hunter,' he is thoroughly familiar with the scope sight. 

His brother Bill (William Wells Fitchett) is an excellent shot 
with rifle or shotgun, not only a good target marksman but also one of 
the finest field shots I know. 

As for my own background, I have been a pretty decent marksman 
since I have been big enough to lift a rifle. Long ago I took the NBA 
target shooting course in Towson Armory and became an expert small bore 
rifleman. My principal sports targets for some 'years have ‘been clay 
pigeons. My NRA rating with- the scattergun is expert. 

However, toward the end of World War II I bought a Model 54 .257 

Roberts Bullgun,- a target rifle made by Winchester. It is equipped 

» 

with an eight— power scope, and fires a high-velocity shell similar in 
many respects to those fired in the type of rifle Oswald had. In 
long-range varmint hunting, I became proficient enough with the rifle 
and the special ammunition to kill crows and woodchucks, sometimes 
more than 300 yards away. 

Atop the tower, I found the small area crowded with seven other 
men, plus banks of CBS photographic and recording equipment. I was 
surprised to note the windowsill, built as a copy of. that in the Texas 
School Book Depository, was only,14»i inches from the floor. A few 
packing cases were scattered around, as they had been on the sixth 
floor of the Texas School Book Depository. 
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I had taken off the coat of ny business suit and put on a light 
woolen hunting shirt which allowed freedom of movement. This was^a 
nmlti^l_pred checkered shirt. ' -Years later, I was startled to find 
that I had donned thesame type of shirt that Lee Oswald had worn on 
22 November 1963. Along with the other marksmen, I was told I could 
fire in any position I chose, and could rig up any kind of a rifle 
rest I liked with the scattered cartons. 

The police officers fired first, from varices positions. Some 
moved the boxes around to use as rifle rests. Everybody had a lot of 
trouble stabilising the rifle. The bolt aotion vas so clumsy that 
after a man squeezed off a shot, ejected the empty cartridge, and 
rammed in a new one with that stiff bolt mechanism, his rifle remained 
nowhere near on-target, and he had to find the' target in his scope 
sight and aim all over again. 

Firing was further complicated because time was such an important 
factor. As the silhouette target moved at 11 miles an hour it passed 
two stakes. The first represented the first instant and spot in which 
Oswald would have had a possible shot at the President. The second 
marked the position of the presidential car when the Zapruder films 
and other .evidence had shown that the last shot was fired. 

Test marksmen were not allowed to fire until the vehicle passed 
the first stake, and shots squeezed off after it passed the second 
stake were not recorded in the elaborate set up of cameras, timing 
devices and other measuring instruments. 

As the test proceeded rain-began to fall, the wind rose and the 
tower swayed with each gust. 

V<nen it came my turn to fire, I decided on the position Oswald 
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might have chosen, since we were about the same size. Oswald was 5 '9" 

and weighed 169 pounds; 1 am an inch shorter and, at the time of the 
test, 5 pounds heavier. ‘ ‘ 
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I didn't consider firing from a standing position. Oswald 
couldn't have, for only the lower part of the window from which he is 
said to have fired had been open. I felt it would have been nearly 
impossible, anyhow, for any man in that position to operate a bolt 

properly for accurate ana rapid firing. 

• • % * 

The 14^-inch height of the windowsill ruled out firing from the 
prone or sitting position Oswald wasn't tall enough — so I adopted my 
own variation of the kneeling position. 

Actually, it was more of a squat, with my left leg bent under me, 
my right knee bent, my buttock resting on the" heel of my right foot. 

It is a position I had earlier found comfortable and effective in 
field shooting. * 

I twined the rifle sling around my left arm in an arrangement 
known as the "hasty sling." (j. >,i • . I 

Due to a stuck bolt, I got off only one. shot in my first series. 
It's hard for me to believe Oswald was a professional hit man, as many 
I people say he was. I can't imagine a real pro trying to do a job with 
I a weapon as cheap, shoddy and unreliable as that Hanlicher. I was 
still working the bolt imperfectly in my second series and I got off 
only two shots. Both, however, were hits. They were recorded by a 
motion picture camera mounted on the carriage of the moving target. 

In ray third series of three, I fired the split-second the target 
passed the first stake. With ny right hand I hit the bolt handle to 
eject. It was stuck again. Realizing how little time I had, I hit 
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the bolt with all the force possible, ejecting the empty. I felt more 

than half my time had passed when I slammed the bolt forward to insert 

the second round, picked up the target in the cross hairs, and fired. 

Even while the rifle was in its period of recoil, I brought up my 

right hand, hit the bolt to eject, slammed it forward to load, 

picked up the target, and squeezed off xiy final shot. 

By the time I ejected the last shell, took off the sling and 

stood up, the target had been returned and was being examined. My 

three shots were hits, within a 3-inch circle in the central head 

area. I heard a technician at the base of the tower call out: "We've 

got a good onel Four-point-eight seconds from first to last shotl" 

A second timing device clocked the three shots at 5.2 seconds. (t> S j 

But at even the slower reading, I had supported ‘the Warren Report's 

indication that one assassin- could have fired three shots from a 

Mannlicher-Carcano within 6.5 seconds. I was not informed until 

several days later that, out of scores of test firings which had been 

% 

made in the previous years, no -one before this had ever fired three 
shots from a Mannlicher-Carcano in less than 6.5 seconds scoring 

three hits. This was the only performance which equaled or excelled 
that attributed to Lee Harvey Oswald. 

CBS televised its test findings the following month during a 
widely heralded news inquiry, "The Warren Report," which began with an 
hour of commentary from 10 to 11 P.M. on Sunday, June 25, and 

continued with additional hour-long segments on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. . • 

Walter Cronkite, the principal commentator, stated as the opinion 
of CBS Kews that "the role of the FBI as well as the Secret Service, 
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both in the assassination and its aftermath, has been less than 
glorious," and said performances of the two agencies had weakened the 
credibility of the Warren Report.- 





CBS had concluded. Hr. Cronkite said, that Lee Harvey Oswald shot 
President Kennedy, but in the following sentence he pointed out: 

"... we drew the line between Oswald as £ killer, and Oswald as 
killer. * 

The commentator also noted that "although the Warren Commission 
had full power to conduct its own independent investigation, it 
permitted the FBI and CIA to investigate themselves — and so cast a 
permanent shadow on the answers. 

The entire C3S firing seguence must have cost CBS at least 
$150,000.00. The main purpose of this elaborate setup was to deter- 
mine if it was possible to fire three shots and hit a moving target 
under conditions similar to Dealy Plaza. The fact that anyone was 
capable of firing and scoring three hits in less than six seconds 
greatly increased the credibility of the Warren Report. For some 

reason, however, Walter Cronkite failed to make any mention of this 
important fact. 



Ky interest in the assassination was piqued. I bought and read a 
.condensation of the Warren Report, and later began reading different 
books critical of the report. I read HhiteveRb, written by a former 
OSS intelligence analyst turned chicken farmer; Rush to .7urj C mPnt- r by 
Hark Lane, an attorney and former New York State assemblyman; si* 
Second c i Da 1 1 ri , by Josiah Thompson, a professor of philosophy; 
books by newspapermen, law enforcement agents and others. However, 
nothing changed my opinion as to the validity of the Warren Report. I 
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<3ic3 think, and still do, that it was unfortunate that none of the 
authors criticizing it had knowledge o£ f ballistics/wea pons* 
capabilities. 

Too many, I felt, had accepted careless, broad and generalized 
descriptive terms, and based their arguments on them. I resented 
seeing the term "pin-point accuracy" mentioned in connection with Lee 
Harvey Oswald. Out of the two or three or however many shots he is 
supposed to have gotten off (the Warren Report indicates there were 
, three) , one missed the presidential limousine. 



Another fallacy, widely accepted once it was reported, was that 
the Lannlicher— Carcano requires a minimum of 2.3 seconds for bolt 
action between shots. I got off my last two shots- in less than two 
seconds. 





Proper technique is the, answer.. Robert Frazier, of the FBI, had 
claimed the 2.3— second limitations of the Mannlicher— Carcano after 
firing the weapon Oswald had used. 

* 

Later, in a magazine article, I saw a picture of Hr. Frazier 
presumably posing to show how he had fired the rifle. His technique 
was totally improper I He had a box for a rifle rest and was not using 
a sling. These two factors alone would rule him out as a competent 
rapid-fire .and accurate marksman with this weapon. 

But the most glaring error was the way Mr. Frazier was shown 
manipulating the bolt. The Mannlicher-Carcano bolt is a stiff, awk- 
ward affair. Hoving it back and forth to eject an empty shell and 
reload requires effort, so much so that with the palm of his hand the 
marksman must hit the bolt forcibly, in both the forward and backward 
strokes. There isn't enough time between shots for the most competent 
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marksman to close his hand* so he leaves it open. 

I examined the picture with disbelief. Frazier was grasping the 

• l 

bolt with his thumb and fingers, as you would hold the handle of a 
teacup. 

Later I read in Thomas G. Buchanan's book Who Km on Konnory ?. 

It is doubtful if a single man exists who could have fired 
this weapon with the skill required [in the time recuired]. 

But if the feat is possible, it is, in the opinion of the 

SXp f^ S ' L a su P erlat ive performance which reauires one of the 
world s best marksmen. . . . [27, p. 80] 

^though I would have enjoyed being labeled "one of the world's’ 
best marksmen," I wrote off that incorrect phase of Hr. Buchanan's 
explanation, and others like it, as lack of knowledge. The irritation 

whetted my curiosity further, and I began accumulating more assassina- 
tion records. 

Another irritation was the widely circulated description of the 
6.5mra Kannlicher-Carcano cartridge, which hit both President Kennedy 
and Governor Connally, as a low-to-medium- powered military cartridge 

which could not possibly have penetrated two men. 6m ; ' 

• • iv M' • +$.- t ■ 

The fact is, the cartridge is extremely powerful. Its caliber is 

.264. Its long, heavy, 160-grain bullet leaves the rifle muzzle at 
2,234 feet per second. It was designed for deep penetration. In 
fact, Koromojo Bell, an African big game hunter, has used a 6.5mm 
Hannicher with ammunition ballistics similar to that of Oswald's 
rifle to kill scores of elephants, with single head shots. And still 
there are so-called experts 'who claim the cartridge fired by Oswald 
hadn’t the power to penetrate two live men. 



As I read all evidence and speculation I could find about the 
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assassination, I realized I might be lured into the trap which had 
ensnared the more vitriolic critics of the Warren Report. Most, I 
felt,, had perpetuated oft-repeated criticisms of the report, emphasiz- 
ing certain aspects while playing down or ignoring evidence which 
didn't fit their theories. CurrA\) ^ r ■< - ’ -f jJ ' ,• 

0 4 f.‘ \ v.f.-fl. 

I reorganized the information I had assembled, then went care- 
fully through it again, considering each item for its possibilities or 
impossibilities as a rifle expert and marksman would see them. 



I decided not to concern myself with the many and often bizarre 
theories of assassination conspiracies. 

When 1 had read the news stories of the assassination I had noted 
ballistics inconsistencies, but attributed them to either careless 
reporting or well meaning but incorrect statements by spokesmen who 
weren't familiar with firearms. After I saw that many inconsistencies 
were included in widely accepted reports, I began scrutinizing them. 

In my re-study, even the basic ballistics reported and accepted 
looked wrong. 

• - • t 

To oversimplify an example of ballistics performance, fasten a 
tin can to a fence post and shoot a hole through it with a .22 rifle. 
Run a soda, straw through the holes in the can and (with the can in its 
original position) the straw will define the line of fire. 

A bullet fired from a window on the sixth floor of the Texas 
School Book Depository, the one which the Warren Report accepts as the 
fatal bullet, should have entered the rear, upper side of the Presi- 
dent's head, and exited at the front, lower central part of the skull, 
slightly to the right of the midline. But, according to the evidence 
given to the Warren Commission, the bullet entered the right, rear 
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part of the skull, somehow made a right turn after it penetrated, and 
blew out a right, parietal section of the skull, an area almost as ‘ 
large as a saucer. 

re£ ^^ ze bullets can take strange courses after they enter a 
body. Forensic medical investigations report many of them. But to 
accept this ballistical bit of evidence, we must accept it blindly as 
a highly unusual, completely unexplained factor. 

Other evidence I found hard to accept was a statement Roy Keller- 
man, a Secret Service agent, made sifter the assassination. Hr. Kel- 
lerman, who had been riding in the right front seat of the presiden- 
tial limousine, testified that as the firing began, he had heard the 
President exclaim: "My God, I am hitl" The agent was positive in this 

assertion. •- 

"Vv i p •> i | r* ' 'f . ' / / v 

The 2apruder film indicates the President's first violent reac- 
tion to having been hit was from the bullet which entered his back, 
passed through .his throat, nicked his necktie and went through Gover-r 
nor Connally's upper body and wrist and lodged in his thigh. 

That high-velocity bullet moved faster than the speed of sound. ~ 



It would have been impossible for anybody in the presidential car to 

Jl ! 

have heard the shot (before’ “the bullet hit. With his cervical vertebra' 
and throat damaged by the bullet, how could the President have • 

.Kl.!.* xottbu.7 ( ^ ^ ^ ) 

Inconsistencies in the comparative behavior of the two bullets 

that hit the President also bothered me. 

’ ■ '■ ' ‘it 

The bullet that entered the President's back and tore through his 

throat passed through Governor Connally's right side, near the armpit, 
shattering a portion of his right fifth rib. It came out of the 
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Governor's right chest, just below the nipple, fractured a bone as it 
passed on through his wrist, and moved on to lodge in his thic'n. 

^ '> ‘ , ! •>. J I- ' 

This performance was normal for this particular type of bullet. 

It is a long, heavy, metal-jacketed, high-velocity bullet designed to 

penetrate and pass through cleanly, no matter what part of a body it 

strikes. Kow well that bullet performed as it was designed to can be 

seen by the fact that after having passed through the President, then 

twice shattering bone, breaking Governor Connelly's rib and wrist, it j 

remained intact. It still held its clean shape, remaining close 

. 

enough to its original form that it has often been referred to in 

official reports as "the pristine bullet." \\f jtj/ilif 

.*•>*, ta 

Now let's compare the "twin bullet" which seconds later inflicted 
the President's fatal head wound. It is accepted by the Warren Report 
that this was fired by Oswald aDd was an identical piece of ammunition 
fired from the same rifle. 

But how drastically different can two pieces of supposedly 

identical ammunition perform? This second one did not come close to 

passing cleanly through. Upon penetration, • it blew the President's 

skull apart in an explosion of fragments, leaving a huge exit portal. 

It performed not as a bullet encased in a rigid metal jacket would 

have performed, but more as a frangible, soft or hollow-nosed missile, 

with a thin metal jacket traveling at a high velocity which might 
• • 

measure at around 3,000 feet per second. Among other metal fragments, 
30 to 40 dustlike particles of the disintegrated bullet are said to 
have been visible on head X-rays taken after the President's death. 

Bad this type of bullet entered the President's back, it would 



have killed him instantly. 



IS 



I studied pictures of shell jacket and other bullet fragments 
removed from the President's skull during an autopsy performed at the 
National Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Maryland, under the direc- 
tion of Cmdr. James J. Humes. I was convinced that two of the frag- 
ments were from two different types of ammunition. I wrote to the 



National Archives and Records Service of the United States General 
Services Administration, asking for more information. 



"The two bullet fragments to which you refer are Commission 
Exhibit 843," answered Miss Jane Smith, director of the Civil Archives 
Division. "We shall be pleased to show you this exhibit in the 



National Archives. " 



,j. i / if. 



■r 



But in the following paragraph Miss Smith Wrote: ' d , 

■LJ, , 

3 our relations concerning access to 

security classified documents. We are not ?w?ro of any 

xese5rchers who h5yg . hse n o*i v e n access to cl acs-t doni- 

ST 5 eCPr ^ Pf CQ^ission by the agencies that 
prepared the documents, through the procedures listed in 
these regulations. (Emphasis added.) 



I replied, trying to learn- if there was some reason I shouldn't 

be given permission to look at the evidence, but I never heard from 
the agency. 

I wrote to the Secret Service, asking for the names of the agents 
riding in the car behind the President. I asked if they were still 
-agents and, if so, in what capacity, what weapons they had, their 
caliber, and if any changes had been made in the agency's weapons 
since the assassination. 

I received a copy of a letter James Rowley, the Chief of Secret 
Service, had written in answering similar questions (from the Presi- 
dent's Commissipn on the Assassination of President John F. Kennedy) 
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four years earlier. The President’s follow-up car had been driven by 
Samuel Kinney, and also had been occupied by Emory Roberts, Clinton 
Hill, William McIntyre, John Ready, Paul Landis, Glen Bennett and 
George Hickey, all Secret Service special agents. Also in the car 
were Dave' Powers and Kenneth O’Donnell, assistants to President • 
Kennedy, who were not armed. 

I went through the list of names again. There was something most 
unusual about this list-something that nagged at my memory-a name I 
had seen and heard years ago. Which one? Days later, it suddenly 
came to me. Emory Roberts. He was a Baltimore County Police officer 
assigned to the Towson Police Station. I knew him when I was attend- 
ing Towson High School in 1941. I even remember when he left the 
department for the Secret Service. He was the assistant agent in 
charge, seated next to Sam Kinney, the driver, in the right front seat 
. ° f 1:116 follow U P c *r. What would he tell me, if anything? I 
attempted to locate him through a retired Secret Service Agent 
organization. He had retired and had a home in Brookville, Maryland. 
On !4ay 23, 1977 I called Eve Dempshire for some information on Emory 
Roberts. -.She kept track of the Secret Service agents for the associa- 
tion. Roberts had died of a heart attack in 1973. (Emory had • 
graduated from Towson High School in 1932, nine years before me.) 

In answer to a subsequent letter to the agency, in which I 
repeated my questions, I was informed that the Secret Service did not 
disclose the types of weapons it used, other than its issue of .38- 
caliber revolvers, and that no shots were fired by the Secret Service 
at the time of the assassination. 

As a gunsmith, I had a natural curiosity about the different 
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kinds of firearms and ammunition known to have been in and around 
Dealy Plaza on the day of the assassination. The difference between 

• i 

the various types of ammunition known to have been there would be as 
different as black and white. 

The type of penetrating military bullet fired by Oswald, for 
example, although a good choice for a sniper, would never be carried 
by bodyguards or anybody else who might have to fire at somebody in a 
crowd. That type of bullet could pass through three or four people 
and possibly kill the fifth. Xv? •/ ' 

(j i L 

For use in a crowd a bodyguard’s weapons could sensibly be loaded 
only with frangible, self-destructive bullets. A high-velocity auto- 
matic or semi-automatic .22, such as the M— 16, would be an ideal wea— j 
pon. Loaded with hollow-point or thin-jacketed' bullets, soft-nosed 
missiles like the Hornady super explosive would satisfy two most 
important requirements — they would immobilize an enemy instantly by / 

creating shock and a massive wound, and they would disintegrate in 

» 

whatever they hit, moving no farther to harm anybody else. 

Hy continuing study of the President's head wound turned up a 
puzzling inconsistency. The Warren Report had accepted the idea that 
the bullet' that inflicted the final wound had entered the right, rear 
area of the skull at a point somewhat above the outermost protuber- 
ance; at about the same level, for example, as the upper part of the 
ear. The accepted diagram of the wound was drawn freehand after 
autopsy proceedings from a verbal description. 

At this point I began to have reservations about the Warren 
Commission's version of the location of the fatal entrance wound. As 
stated by Capt. Humes: 



